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On this Golden Jubilee we can feel pride in the 
women of this country who have served the community in 
Parliament and in local councils and in many other ways. 
| feel sure that the example of the past 50 years will be an 
inspiration to all women now and in the generations that 
follow to give what lies within their own power to the 
service of their fellow citizens. 


ELIZABETH R. 


27th March, 1968. 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE QUEEN’S 
CHRISTMAS MESSAGE—1966 


This year | should like to speak especially to women. In many countries custom has 
decreed that women should play a minor part in public affairs. It is difficult to realise that 
it was less than fifty years ago that women in Britain were first given the vote, but Parliament 
was first asked to grant this one hundred years ago. Yet, in spite of these disabilities it has 
been women who have breathed gentleness and care into the harsh progress of mankind. 
The struggles against inhuman prejudice, against squalor, ignorance, and disease, have 


always owed a great deal to the determination and tenacity of women. 


The devotion of nuns and nurses, the care of mothers and wives, the service of teachers, 
and the conviction of reformers are the real and enduring presents which women have 


always given. 


In the modern world the opportunities for women to give something of value to the 
human family are greater than ever, because, through their own efforts, they are now begin- 
ning to play their full part in public life. We know so much more about what can be achieved; 
we know that the tyranny of ignorance can be broken; we know the rules of health and 


how to protect children from disease. 


We know all these things are important in our own homes, but it needs a very active 
concern by women everywhere if this knowledge is to be used where it is most needed. 
| am glad that in all countries of the Commonwealth women are more and more able to 


use it. 
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Mrs. Pankhurst’s last arrest during the attempt to present a petition to the King on May 2Ist 1914 


To all citizens concerned with human rights 


MANIFESTO 
of the 


STATUS OF WOMEN COMMITTEE 


“THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS have, 
in the Charter, re-affirmed their faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person and in the equal rights of men 
and women.” 

“DISCRIMINATION against women is incompatible 
with human dignity and with the welfare of the 
family and of society, prevents their participating, 
on equal terms with men, in the political, social, 
economic and cultural life of their countries and is 
an obstacle to the full development of the poten- 
tialities of women in the service of their countries 
and of humanity.” 

“The full and complete development of a country, 
the welfare of the world and the cause of peace 
require the maximum participation of women as 
well as men in all fields.”’ 

From: The Declaration on the Elimination 
of Discrimination against Women 
adopted by the General Assembly of 
the U.N. in 1967. 

Despite the above, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights in 1948, and despite the progress 
made towards equality over many years, there still 
exists considerable discrimination against women 
as regards political, economic, cultural and social 
rights. 

The Status of Women Committee, representing 
twenty-one women’s organisations exists for the 
special purpose of securing the removal of the 
discrimination against women that exists in Britain 
today. 


Equal Educational Facilities 

These should include access to every kind of 
educational institution, the same choice of curricula, 
irrespective of sex, with teaching staff, premises 
and equipment of the same quality and range 
regardless of whether the institution is co- 
educational or not. 


Equal Provision for Training 

This should include equal access to apprenticeship 
and equal opportunity for vocational training and 
day release. Retraining, both part-time and full- 
time, and for older workers is needed for both men 
and women. 


Equal Opportunity in Employment 

(i) A woman, married, or unmarried, should have 
the same right as a man to contract for any employ- 
ment, to receive promotion in it and to work under 
the same conditions. This involves an equal right 
to enter any vocation, profession, occupation or 
industry, the removal of all restrictions as to hours, 
conditions, overtime, nightwork and age of retire- 
ment, which at present are imposed on women. . 
(ii) Safeguards against bad conditions and dangerous 
processes should apply to all workers, men as well 
as women. 

(iii) Incapacity for work on account of maternity 
should be dealt with under the same regulations as 
apply to absence owing to illness, injury or 
disability. 

Equal Pay for Work of Equal Value 

This should cover all forms of pay including allow- 
ances, bonuses, and such other financial benefits as 
pensions and gratuities derived from employment. 


Equality under National Insurance 

All differences based on sex or marital status under 
National Insurance, Industrial Injuries and Gradu- 
ated Pensions Schemes should be abolished. The 
retirement age should be the same for men and 
women. Married women should be insured in their 
own right and entitled to the full rate of benefits. 


Equality in Taxation 

The incomes of husband and wife should be 
individually assessed and taxed. There should be 
equal treatment with regard to allowances, assess- 
ment, payment and reliefs. 


Equal Moral Standards 


Section I(i) of the Street Offences Act 1959 penalises 
for solicitation only the ‘‘common prostitute’’ while 
ignoring the menace of solicitation by men (e.g. 
kerb-crawlers). The Section should be repealed 
and replaced by a clause applicable to all citizens, 
whether men or women, who cause annoyance or 
nuisance by loitering or soliciting in the streets and 
public places. 


Equal Status within Marriage 


(i) Both husband and wife should be entitled to 
share the family home, goods, and income, and, 
on death or the breakdown of the marriage, there 
should be an equitable distribution of these assets. 
(ii) The domicile of a married woman, which 
determines the law applicable to nullity proceed- 
ings, divorce or separation, and to the disposal of 
her property on death should not automatically 
follow that of her husband: she should be entitled 
to acquire a domicile of choice in the same way as a 
man or a single woman. 

(iii) The mother of every legitimate infant should 
have joint guardianship and custody with the father 
and have equal authority, rights and responsibilities. 


The Status of Women Committee demands full 
equality for women in social, political, economic 
and cultural life, and asks your support for the 
reforms set out in this Manifesto. 


Issued by the Status of Women Committee 
representing: 

Member Societies: Association of Head- 
mistresses, British Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, British Federation of 
University Women Ltd., Commonwealth 
Countries’ League, Council of Married Wo- 
men, Fawcett Society, Federation of Sorop- 
timist Clubs of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Josephine Butler Society, Married Women’s 
Association of Great Britain, Medical Women’s 
Federation, National Council of Women of 
Great Britain, National Women Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, Open Door Council, St. Joan’s Alliance, 
Scottish Council of Women Citizens’ Associa- 
tions, Six Point Group, Society for the Ministry 
of Women in the Church, Society of Women 
Writers and Journalists, Suffragette Fellow- 
ship, Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, Women’s Liberal Federation. 





Debate between Suffrage and anti-Suffrage Societies held at Free Trade Hall, Manchester. Front row from left to right: Miss Simon, 
Mrs. Arthur Somerwell, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Dean of Manchester, Dame Kathleen Courtney, Mrs. Margaret Hills (née Robertson), 
Miss Margaret Ashton, Miss Gladstone, Mrs. Helena Swanwick, Mr. C. P. Scott. 
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send best wishes to the 


GOLDEN JUBILEE CELEBRATION 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 1918-1968 





“0 SHAME TO MEN” 


‘ 


‘ E wished for her to have come to him out of an 

egg-shell, somewhat moreastonished at things 
than a chicken, but as completely enclosed before 
he tapped the shell.”’ This picture of the Victorian 
bridegroom has come down to us from the novelist, 
Meredith. It is amusing, memorable and accurate. 
The world, which Meredith describes, was a happy 
land—for men; in all spheres of life they could 
play the despot—even if here and there despotism 
was tempered by benevolence. The jubilee which 
we are celebrating marks the conquest of that 
happy land. Moreover what was accomplished in 
1918 was something much more important than 
just giving women the vote; it meant taking away 
from men a privilege which was at once exclusive 
and fundamental.We are celebrating the storming 
of the citadel of masculine power. 

We should, | think, be wrong to attempt to 
apportion credit for the victory, to give the crown 
to the militants, who endured prison and forcible 
feeding, to the constitutionalists, who patiently 
tried to convert and convince and, by reason, to 
open minds so obstinately closed, or to the pioneers 
who organised public meetings, occasionally held 
and decorously conducted, and were rewarded 
by the jeers of the journalists that they were merely 
“a shrieking sisterhood’’. The laurels are for all: 
the credit for the victory is indivisible. 

In some ways the Victorian pioneers had most 
to endure. They had no sufferings—such as the 
tubes for those forcibly fed or the hooves of the 
horses of the mounted police—but they had to 
endure the patronizing solicitude of their 
opponents. Than that there is no more horrible 
medicine. In one of the early debates on the 
women’s franchise (in 1867) a speaker in the 
House of Commons said ‘‘A woman could not— 
without sacrificing dignity and modesty—enter a 
polling-booth with a man.”’ (Not even the resource- 
fulness of twentieth-century youth has succeeded 
in turning a polling-booth into a temple for Venus.) 
Six years later during a similar debate an aristo- 
cratic member from the north said “‘the real fact 
is that man in the beginning was ordained to rule 
over woman, and this is an Eternal decree which 
we have no right and no power to alter.’’ Such 
fustian was widely believed. Against it stood the 
resolute lady (part Lancashire and part German) 
Lydia Becker who was the first woman to address 
a public meeting in favour of women’s suffrage. 


by ROGER FULFORD 


“There are now three sexes—masculine, feminine 
and Miss Becker’’ cackled the world. Be that as it 
may Miss Becker should not be forgotten in this 
jubilee. Nor from those dark ages of the struggle 
should we forget the shining example of New 
Zealand. There women—both European and Maori 
—were given the vote in 1893, and at the general 
election in that year it was noticed that women voted 
in strength, and it was thought that they favoured 
candidates known to support Christianity and tem- 
perance. New Zealand pointed the way; after hesi- 
tating for twenty-five years Great Britain followed. 

Why did England lag behind? We ought to have 
been raising our voices in this jubilate twenty 
years ago. While it may be unpopular to say this, 
it is true and should therefore be said—some of 
the blame for the delay rests squarely on the shoul- 
ders of women. Even at a time of rejoicing it 
remains true that the greatest danger facing any 
political organization is to lie back imbibing its 
own propaganda. Therefore, enthusiasts will forgive 
the appearance of this spectre at the feast. While 
we should certainly never forget that it was highly 
discreditable to men that women’s suffrage was 
delayed, historians will unquestionably apportion 
some share of the blame to the tactics of the other 
sex. If we examine their efforts—whether constitu- 
tional or militant—we see that it was essentially 
an intellectual movement, admittedly with sym- 
pathisers, but lacking any substantial following 
among women workers even in the cotton-mills. 
Was there a germ of truth in the gibe of their 
enemies that the suffragettes wanted votes for ladies 
only? Certainly a charge of that kind could have been 
made against the counterpart of our suffragettes in 
the United States. For there the argument was braz- 
enly stated that it was monstrous to give the vote to 
recent working-class, male immigrants while with- 
holding it from the daughters of the Revolution. The 
reason why many thoughtful people in England (espe- 
cially in the Liberal Party) opposed women’s suffrage 
before 1914 was that it would have exaggerated the 
tilt of the franchise in favour of the well-to-do. Vir- 
tually no working-class women would have had the 
vote unless they had happened to be householders. 

Such points may be more obvious to us looking 
back than it was to those enduring the dust of 
conflict. For those who want to realise how the 
injustice of those days ate into the heart of an 
intelligent working woman and what it felt like at 


the time, | would commend the autobiography of 
Hannah Mitchell, Suffragette and Rebel, which was 
published in January this year. Certainly no one 
could ever take part in an occasion such as this 
without being conscious of the courage, the heroism, 
the constancy and the anguish of those who fought 
for the vote. The highly-coloured and brilliant 
parades through the London streets may in retro- 
spect seem rather fun, but personally | always 
remember the sensitive and distinguished lady who 
said, “‘l shall hate and loathe every minute of it but 
| shall be there.” 

The spirit of the militants is well represented by 
an anecdote about Mrs. Rigby, the wife of a Preston 
doctor. Lord Leverhulme’s bungalow at Bolton had 
been burned down, and the police were annoyed at 


“THE ANGEL IN ‘THE HOUSE’;” 





OR, 


not having found the culprit. During the hearing 
of a case on a different matter Mrs. Rigby suddenly 
alluded to the bungalow. The magistrate asked what 
bearing this had on the case he was trying. “It has 
this bearing. | lighted the fire alone that night. | 
walked there and did it alone.” (And Preston to 
Bolton is no Sunday afternoon stroll.) 

The spring which drove these ladies forward is 
perhaps best and most eloquently explained in some 
words of Mrs. Pankhurst spoken from the dock at 
Bow Street—‘‘If you had the power to send us to 
prison, not for six months, but for six years, for six- 
teen years or for the whole of our lives, the Govern- 
ment must not think that they can stop this agitation. 
We are here not because we are law-breakers; we 
are here in our efforts to become law-makers.”’ 
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SUFFRAGE. 
14.6.1884 


THE RESULT OF FEMALE 








Dame Millicent Fawcett, Miss Fawcett, Miss Garrett and Mrs. Strachey after the Royal Assent to Equal Franchise Act 
on July 2nd 1928 





Outside Liverpool Suffragette Society at the time of the Kirk- John Stuart Mill, pioneer of Women’s Freedom 
dale Liverpool by-election in 19/0. Left to right: Emily Chubb, 
Jennie Colquitt, E. F. Rathbone, two unknowns; in the car, C. 
Headley Brown and Mrs. Cooper of Nelson. Car was a 6 h.p. 
Rover 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


by MOIRA KEENAN 
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O matter how much the status’ of: women has 
improved in the last sixty years, we are still 
living in a man’s world.: | 


The letter of the law in this country,in the main 
supports equality of the sexes, but tradition, 
prejudice and sheer habit, which make up-the 
unwritten law, still prevent women from taking a 
full share in the privileges and responsibility’ of 
public life. 


A woman cannot be a member of the Stock 
Exchange, a member of the Baltic Exchange or a 
member of Lloyds. Clubs, the boardrooms of many 
companies, some business functions and directors’ 
dining rooms of certain firms, are still the:sacred 
preserve of the male, even in cases where women 
hold jobs which should automatically ‘give ’ “them 
the entrée to these domains. 


A woman cannot be Archbishop of Canterbury. 
In the majority of churches a woman cannot be 
ordained as a priest or minister, even though 
women are more constant churchgoers than men. 


In Parliament there are now éwetity- six women 
M.P.s, a woman Cabinet Minister, one ‘minister not 
in the Cabinet, four women Ministers of State and 
one junior minister, but the idea of a woman 
Prime Minister is still very remote. Yet inscountries 
which lag far behind us in other ways, like India 
and Ceylon, there has been no barrier to women 
holding this top job. 5 oe 


During the last ten years Government and Trade 
Unions have accepted the principle of ‘‘equal pay 
for equal work”’ but in practice we are still a long 
way from achieving this idea. © 2 


In the eyes of the law, which hasn’t changed on 
this point since the Guardianship of Infants Act 
1925, the father is still the guardian of the children 
born in wedlock. He has the right to decide their 
religion, schooling and upbringing and if there is 
any «serious dissension the mother spas oO go to 
court in order to claim her mateltival” rhe 





Single women lose status as they get 
because in the eyes of the world they Have “failed 
to get a man’. Married, women. face National 
insurance and taxation penalties. Women who are 
widowed, divorced, deserted, or, are unmarried 
mothers are faced by a nightmare of pension 
anomalies and legislation which turns the whole 
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concept of Social Security into something much 
more like Social Insecurity. 


Boys and girls are born into our society equal, 
but the older they grow and the more successful 
they are, the more that the women find they are 
discriminated against. There is no lack of women 
workers in the lower echelons of business and 
industry, but very few at company director or 
boardroom level. In this we are far behind the 
United States, where women have reached the 
top in careers as varied as banking, advertising and 
undertaking, and Russia, where 75 per cent of all 
doctors are women. 


In education there is complete equality of oppor- 
tunity at school level, in fact rather more girls 
than boys pass into grammar school streams and a 
higher percentage of girls pass their A levels than 
boys. But even at this early stage the seeds of 
inequality are sown. Too often boys and girls have 
separate educations from an early age. Boys are 
taught that girls are different, of course they are, 
but somehow our society seems to stress that 
boys are being educated for jobs and careers and 
girls for marriage and domesticity. Such early 
conditioning is bound to lead to this view being 
held, even unconsciously, by a large number of 
men throughout their lives. 


But it is after they have left school that more 
obvious discrimination sets in. Of the school-leavers 
who go into industry less than | in 10 girls as 
opposed to | in 3 boys is released for part-time 
study. And the proportion of girls going to univer- 
sity has hardly changed for twenty-five years. Three 
quarters of all university students are boys. Even 
once they have graduated from universities many 
of the girls with Arts Degrees who want to do 
something other than teach find it is very difficult 
to get a job without taking a further course of 
training to qualify them for a specific profession. 


The more a woman succeeds at her job in com- 
merce or industry and the higher she goes, the 
more likely she is to find her progress blocked. 


Last year’s P.E.P. ‘Report on Women and Top Jobs’’ 
showed that in the work force as a whole there are 
two men to every woman. Among earners with 


P.A.Y.E. incomes in the range of £2,000 to £2,999 


Budbrain. 


At The Sunday Times we ral bright women. | 

Some of our best friends are. 

So are some of our best writers. 

Like Gwen Nuttall who’s looking at you here. 

She puts a woman’s commonsense and intuition _ 
to work — talking about business every week. 

Then there’s Ernestine Carter and Meriel McCooey 
who pull the world: ‘of fashion apart at the seams. 

But nicely. ' 

There are more too. | ;, 

Elizabeth Good, Moira:Keenan, Susan Raven, 
Margaret: Costa and Margaret Angeloglou - 
girls who chat about everything from food and home 
to education and world affairs. 

All from a woman’s point of view. 

Could be why so many. women like us. 
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OUR PRETTY DOCTOR 
Dr Arabella. ‘WELL, MY GOOD FRIENDS, WHAT CAN I DO FOR 


YOUR 


Bill. ‘WELL, MISS, IT’S ALL ALONG O” ME AND MY MATES BEIN’ 
OUT O’ WORK, YER SEE, AND WANTIN’ TO TURN AN HONEST 
PENNY HANYWAYS WE CAN;; SO, ’AVIN’ 7EARD TELL AS YOU WAS 
A RISIN’ YOUNG MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, WE THOUGHT AS 
P’RAPS YOU WOULDN’T MIND JUST A RECOMMENDIN’ OF HUS 


AS NURSES.’ 


men have an advantage of twenty to one, and at levels 
over £5,000 an advantage of fifty to one. 


So far as employers are concerned, women are 
regarded as second-class men, and a woman will 
only be considered for senior posts if she is out- 
standingly better than her male colleagues. It is 
an often repeated truism that a woman has to be 
twice as good as a man to compete with him for 
a good job. 

In fact women are not second-rate men; neither 
are they an inferior species. Take a woman’s brain 
and a man’s brain, dissect them in a laboratory 
and there is no difference between the two. 
Women are equal to men, but in unequivocally 
stating this fact it must also be said that because 
of their biological differences women are not 
altogether exactly the same as men. They bring a 
different approach to problems and have a different 
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13.8.1870 


way of looking at the same subjects. This doesn’t 
make their work or viewpoint any less valid: in 
fact the different approach of men and women to a 
job should be complementary, and for this reason 
a combination of men and women working together 
at every level should be more flexible and produce 
better results than a single sex approach. 


It is not only in jobs that women lack the oppor- 
tunity of their male colleagues. Even on Select 
Committees and Royal Commissions investigating 
matters of direct interest to women they are 
a negligible minority. And on Regional Economic 
Planning Councils only a minute proportion of the 
members are women. 


On juries too, the men far outnumber women 
because they are more often householders and only 
householders are eligible for jury service. And 
women jurors find themselves more liable to be 


challenged, especially on the more seamy or sex 
cases. 


Because of their biological function and the fact 
that they may want to break into their careers to 
bear children and to take time off to bring them up, 
women in jobs and public life will always have the 
dice loaded against them. But this doesn’t mean 
that they should be denied the opportunities that 
are open to men. No one can force employers to 
give good jobs to women, but the State must make 
provision for the further education and training of 
women on a greater scale than they now do. Given 
an equal start it is then up to the women themselves 
to prove their value, and once this has been done 
employers will begin to put their women employees 
on an equal footing with the men, and will realise 
it is worth their while to adapt their working 
conditions in order to employ women. 


oe rn gap oC rel fore 


This is something that cannot be forced too 
quickly and will not be achieved so much by militant 
feminism as by force of circumstances. 


Though no one wants to undermine the bravery, 
tenacity and achievement of the members of the 
women’s suffrage movement, it was circumstances 
just as much as the efforts of the suffragettes which 
finally brought the vote and raised the whole status 
of women. 


After the holocaust of the first world war this 
country suffered from an acute shortage of men. 
There was a surplus of a million and a half women 
—spinsters who knew they would never marry 
and who would have to spend the rest of their 
lives filling the jobs left by the men. It is this fact, 
as much as the more dramatic efforts of the suffra- 
gettes, half a century earlier, that contributed to 





"TERRIBLE RESULT OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN! 
MISS HYPATIA JONES, SPINSTER OF ARTS (ON HER WAY TO 
REFRESHMENT), INFORMS PROFESSOR PARALLAX, F.R.S., THAT 
‘YOUNG MEN DO VERY. WELL TO LOOK AT, OR TO DANCE WITH, 
OR EVEN TO MARRY, AND ALL THAT KIND OF THING! BUT 
THAT ‘AS TO ENJOYING ANY RATIONAL CONVERSATION WITH 
ANY MAN UNDER FIFTY, THAT IS COMPLETELY OUT OF THE 


QUESTION!’ 


24.1.1874 


Today we have a generation of young women 
the part now played in the professions, industry 
and public life. 


who are outnumbered by men. More and more 
women are marrying, and if the country is to keep 
its working force up to strength it is going to have 
to draw increasingly on married women workers. 


Those professions which are traditionally femi- 
nine, like teaching, nursing, and the welfare 
services, have already realised that an acute shortage 
of staff can only be met by encouraging trained 
married women to return to work. And individual 
employers, Government departments and pro- 
fessional bodies in these spheres are all bending 
over backwards to try and woo married women 
back to work. Given time, sheer necessity will 
make business and industry follow suit, for if 
women are to have free access to top jobs there are 
difficulties which will have to be faced and over- 
come. 


The ‘Pill’ makes it really possible for women 
today to plan and limit their families as they wish. 
Fathers are taking more and more part in the 
family and domestic life. At home women are being 
liberated from the sheer drudgery of raising and 
looking after a family. But in the last resort even 
the most dedicated career woman will put her 
family first and her job second. There are two 
periods in her life when a woman may want to 
interrupt her career and spend a few “‘fallow years” 
at home with her children. The first is when they 
are very young, and the second is when they first 
grow up and leave school and their parents may 
feel they need their mother’s presence and guidance 
in the world into which they are being launched. 


This is something which employers will have to 
take into account. 


Part-time work and shift work are two obvious 
ways of luring women back to work, but even more 
than this must be done to encourage and accom- 
modate married women workers. Local authorities 
will have to see that there are adequate numbers 
of nursery school places provided for under-fives 
(today only I3 per cent are catered for).We shall 
need more trained play leaders, more play parks 
and better use of children’s libraries and school 
buildings all through the year.We should encourage 
more school holidays activities on the lines of those 
run for French children. Shopping hours will have 
to be extended so that working women can have 
time to shop for the family. There will have to be 
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improved facilities for retraining women returning 
to work and for keeping trained women in touch 
with their jobs while they are not actually working. 
There should be a re-appraisal of retirement ages 
for men and women and, perhaps most urgent of 
all, an ironing out of pension, taxation and National 
Insurance anomalies. At the moment only in 
comparatively well-paid jobs can women afford to 
work if they have to have help in the home, because 
of the high cost of National Insurance and S.E.T. 
and the fact that they get no tax allowances for 
hired help. 


For her part the working woman has got to be 
flexible and reliable. For on her contribution today 
depends the whole future of women at work and 
women in public life; the whole acceptance of 
women as people in their own right, not just as 
second-class or substitute men. 


Considering the head start that men in western 
society have had since history began, women 
haven’t done too badly in their efforts to catch up. 
The last sixty years have seen some remarkable 
achievements by women. Perhaps in the next sixty 
years the woman of Britain shall achieve true 
equality. 


With the 
Compliments 


of 


Colin Glascoe 


WOMEN AT 
WESTMINSTER 


by Pamela Brookes 
Foreword by Mary Stocks 


The first comprehensive account of the 
activities of women members from 
1918 up to and including the 1966 
General Election. 


288 pages (8?” « 53”) 
Notes, Bibliography, Appendices, 


Extensive Index 50s. 


PETER DAVIES 


HELP US 
TO HELP THE WOMEN AT RISK 


The 
WOMEN’S 
NATIONAL CANCER 
CONTROL CAMPAIGN 


invites YOU to join. 


Minimum subscription 


Individuals One guinea 
Groups ‘Two guineas 


Further details: 
WNCCC, 9 Hop Gardens, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Tel. No. 01-240 1986 


DON'T CAST THAT 
VOTE AWAY 


war is a male game 


Why have you followed the 
male-chain to war 
and more wars? 


Join our work to find a new way 
to real peace. 


Write to 
the Peace Pledge Union (F), 
6, Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C.1 





VOTES FOR WOMEN! 


Congratulations on your 


Jubilee 1918-68 Celebrations 


FROM 


MEMBER OF THE 
DIRECT SALES 
AND SERVICE 
ea tay 

LTD 


We were not there to support your case 
50 years ago... but we are today and will be in the 
future. We respect your status and provide a 
hallmark of integrity in direct selling to 
your homes. 





D.S.S.A. 


Cross Keys House, 56, Moorgate, 
London, E.C.4. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 1918-1968 
GOLDEN JUBILEE CELEBRATION 


PROGRAMME 


IN ORDER OF SPEAKERS 


The Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson, O.B.E., M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. Edward Heath, M.B.E., M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. Jeremy Thorpe, M.P. 

Dame Kathleen Courtney, D.B.E., Joint President, United Nations Association 
Miss Grace Roe, President, The Suffragette Fellowship 

Mrs. Thelma Cazalet-Keir, C.B.E., President, The Fawcett Society 

The Rt. Hon. Baroness Summerskill, P.C., C.H. 

Rey. Elsie Chamberlain, B.D. 

Miss Sybil Morrison, Vice-Chairman, Status of Women Committee 

Miss Nan Whitelaw, Union of Post Office Workers 

Miss Joyce Grenfell, O.B.E. 

Mrs. Shirley Williams, M.P., Joint Minister of State, Department of Education and Science 
Mrs. Margaret Thatcher, M.P., Opposition Front Bench Spokesman on Power 
Miss Geraldine Jones, Ist Woman President, Oxford Union Society 


Miss Ann Mallalieu, Ist Woman President, Cambridge Union Society 


IN THE CHAIR 


Dame Joan Vickers, D.B.E., M.P., Chairman, Status of Women Committee 


THE MARCH OF THE WOMEN 


Words by CICELY HAMILTON Music by ETHEL SMYTH 


Soloist Miss Joan Milford 


The Audience is invited to join the repeat of 
the last verse 


Shout, shout, up with your song! 

Cry with the wind, for the dawn is breaking, 
March, march, swing you along, 

Wide blows our banner and hope is waking, 
Song with its story, dreams with their glory, 
Lo! they call and glad is their word. 
Forward! hark how it swells, 

Thunder of freedom, the voice of the Lord! 


Long, long, we in the past, 

Cower’d in dread from the light of Heaven, 
Strong, strong stand we at last, 

Fearless in faith and with sight new given, 
Strength with its beauty, life with its duty, 
(Hear the voice, oh, hear and obey). 

These, these beckon us on, 

Open your eyes to the blaze of day! 


Comrades, ye who have dared, 

First in the battle to strive and sorrow, 
Scorned, spurned, naught have ye cared, 
Raising your eyes to a wider morrow, 

Ways that are weary, days that are dreary, 
Toil and pain by faith ye have borne, 

Hail, hail, victors ye stand, 

Wearing the wreath that the brave have worn! 


Life, strife, these two are one! 

Naught can ye win but by faith and daring. 
On, on, that ye have done, 

But for the work of today preparing, 

Firm in reliance, laugh a defiance, 

(Laugh in hope, for sure is the end). 
March, march, many as one, 

Shoulder to shoulder, and friend to friend. 


Parry’s “Jerusalem” Sung by Miss Milford 
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Christabel Pankhurst, Jessie Kenney, Mrs. Martel, Mrs. Pankhurst and Mrs. Despard at a council meeting of the W.S.P.U. 
in 1907 


* 
Miss E. F. Rathbone at the N.U.W.S.S. Edinburgh meeting 


ONE MAN’S VIEW 


See liberation was an essential part of my 
youthful philosophy and faith, and the exclusion 
of women from political enfranchisementand respon- 
sibility seemed to me as irrational, intolerable and 
inconsistent with democracy as is apartheid in South 
Africa today. It seems strange that, during the 
struggle for an equal franchise, women as well as 
men strove to resist this, but now in our own 
country hardly the faintest echo of those dismal 
voices can be heard to amuse the present genera- 
tion. 


A Golden Jubilee Celebration recalls the past and 
as | myself participated, albeit quite obscurely, in 
the pre-1914 “Votes for Women” agitation, this can 
sanction my recollection of several incidents in that 
campaign. Fortunately, there are still with us 
women who bravely shared the strains, ardours, 
obloquy and penalties of that crusade, including my 
fellow peer, Lady Stocks, but | listened with 
enthusiasm to Mr. (later Lord) and Mrs. Pethick- 
Lawrence, Mrs. Despard, Mrs. Fawcett, the 
Pankhursts, Mrs. Drummond, Miss Kenney and 
many others who were passionately devoted to a 
common purpose though they diverged in the 
employment of methods of propaganda, some being 
strictly ‘“‘constitutional” and some restrainedly 
militant and some fiercely militant. 


| watched or trailed behind impressive, colourful 
processions of academic, professional or business 
women and housewives; waited in London’s East 
End for the arrival of Sylvia Pankhurst, temporarily 
released from Holloway Prison under ‘‘Cat and 
Mouse”’ procedure; heard shrill shouts of ‘Votes 
for Women” followed by scuffles at public meetings; 
was dismayed at George Lansbury’s resignation 
from the House of Commons, then to fight the 
consequential by-election in Bow on the sole issue 
of women’s suffrage—and be defeated by Leo 
Amery; received banal ribaldry from street-corner 
crowds when | urged support for the suffragette 
cause and was intimidated into acting a minor part 
in what | thought was a rather ridiculous suffragette 
play. My wife, Muriel, also took a modest share in 
the events of that time and recalls scurrying around 
Parliament Square, while police chased and arrested 
respectable middle-class women who were deter- 
mined to commit a breach of the peace. 


by LORD SORENSEN 


It is fascinating to follow the long, tortuous path 
of the feminist movement and the increased momen- 
tum focused on enfranchisement in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and on into the twentieth. 
The assumption that women were by natural and 
divine ordination the subordinate adjuncts of men 
runs through the centuries from antiquity. Thus 
even in the venerable Decalogue a neighbour’s 
wife is classified along with servants, oxen, asses 
and other chattels, and there is no insistence that 
a wife should not covet her neighbour’s husband 
because that would have appeared to be as absurd 
as ordering an ox or ass not to chew outside a 
particular field. Of course we came to realise that 
the Commandment applied to both sexes, and that 
one sex must not be treated as a chattel even if the 
anachronistic bridal promise “‘to obey” remains. 


Of special significance in the movement was the 
publication of Mary Wollstonecroft’s Vindication of 
the Rights of Women in 1792, although more than a 
hundred years had to pass before in 1918 limited 
women’s suffrage was conceded. Since then, many 
women in Britain have become M.P.s of all parties 
(with the exception of Eleanor Rathbone, an 
Independent) and a few have become Cabinet or 
other ministers, Margaret Bondfield being the first 
Cabinet Minister. Paradoxically it was American- 
born Lady Astor, a Conservative M.P., who first sat 
as a woman in the House of Commons. Her Majesty 
during her reign has created the first women peers 
(not to be confused with the wives of peers who are 
peeresses) and Baroness Wootton now deputises 
for the Lord Chancellor on the Woolsack—to the 
mute consternation of the eighteen petrified barons 
of old whose statues stand on niches projecting 
from the gallery walls of an Upper House which in 
its feudal days gave scant heed to women’s rights. 


The advent of British women to full citizenship 
cannot be celebrated until 1978, for in 1918 only 
mature women householders of thirty years of age 
could enjoy the same franchise as immature men of 
twenty-one years. By 1978 hardly any will have 
survived who had personal links with the suffragette 
and suffragist past and therefore it is considerate to 
the present survivors that 1918 be celebrated to 
mark the statutory withdrawing of bolts and bars 
on the door which was not fully opened until ten 
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THE WOMEN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT 43 
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‘WOMAN’S WRONGS’ 

BRUTAL HUSBAND. ‘AH! YOU’D BETTER GO SNIVELLIN’ TO THE 
?OUSE O’ COMMONS, YOU HAD! MUCH THEY’RE LIKELY TO DO 
FOR YER! YAH! READ THAT!’ 

‘MR DISRAELI.—There can be but one feeling in the House on the subject 
of these dastardly attacks—not upon the weaker but the fairer sex. (A laugh). 
I am sure the House shares the indignation of my hon. friend who will, I hope, 
consider he has secured the object he had in view by raising the question. 
* * * Assuring my hon. friend that Her Majesty’s Government will not lose 
sight of the question, I must ask him not to press his Motion further on the 
present occasion.’—Parhtamentary Report Monday May 18. 18.5.1874 


years later. Moreover it is appropriate too that 
this should coincide with Human Rights Year. 


The winning of the franchise for women was a 
vital contribution to those Human Rights, but there 
are other massive contributions to feminine eman- 
cipation, among which | believe the most important 
to be the immense progress in preventing the joy 
of motherhood becoming converted into a dreaded 
tyranny. Excessive unwanted childbirth has imposed 
shackles on the fulfilment of women as human 
persons, however meritorious have been the 
achievements of exceptional women whose brood 
was only limited numerically by natural factors. 
Apart from this there have been many advances, 


but there still remain many inconsistencies to be 
removed and problems to be solved before the 
dignity of sex equality becomes integrated in our 
human society. 


In offering this view of one man | rejoice in the 
attainment of full political democracy and ponder 
on the myopic affliction of those who sought to 
preserve the political indignity of women. Now 
we are more enlightened | trust that both men 
and women will engage in common effort to 
remove all other barriers thwarting human hope 
and dignity, for the Declaration of Human Rights 
is far from being accepted throughout the world 
as imperative to human fulfilment. 





Lady Constance Lytton, Miss Annie Kenney, Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence, Miss Christabel Pankhurst, Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, with 
Miss Vera Hulme, Mrs. Pankhurst’s Chauffeuse, the first professional one in England. 
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Arrest of Mrs. Drummond, Mrs. Pankhurst and Miss Christabel Pankhurst on 13th October 1908 





Elsie Howie in a mock-up of a Holloway Jail cell 


With the 


compliments 


of 


Go msinn Mest 





Where would you be 
without Spicers paper? 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
COUNTRIES’ LEAGUE 


founded 1925 


(to secure equality of liberties, status and 
opportunities between women and men within 
the Commonwealth, and to link together women’s 
organisations with similar aims and interests). 


COMPLIMENTS 


THE STATUS OF 
WOMEN COMMITTEE 


on this splendid Golden Jubilee Celebration. 
We look forward to many more years of working 
together in the interests of humanity. 


Monthly Luncheons with Commonwealth Speakers, Annual 
Conference, Annual Commonwealth Fair, Private Functions 
for Commonwealth Visitors. Enquiries for Literature to 
The Secretary, 27 Harmsworth Way, London, N.20. 


Sti in Cellars gou wnt and novels you read 
Ij POOMS YOU vomemley and bills you forget 


IN POSTERS YOU SE AND “BesqcAkRDS You SeniD 


VVherever you go. 
Whatever you do. 
Use Spicers paper. 


Spicer-Cowan Limited. 
Head Office: 19 New Bridge St., London EC4. 
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Miss Gladys Keevil speaking at the Manchester by-election in 1907 


ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN IN PUBLIC LIFE AND 
PROFESSIONS 


Angelica Kauffmann and Mary Moser among Foundation Members of Royal Academy 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell first woman on British Medical Register 

Dr. Elizabeth Garrett (later Mrs. Garrett-Anderson) first woman to qualify as a doctor in Great 
Britain 

Municipal franchise given to women 

First women employed in the Post Office 

Elizabeth Garrett-Anderson, Emily Davies and Lydia Becker first women elected to School Boards 

First woman elected a member of British Medical Association 

Mrs. Nassau Senior appointed first woman Poor Law Inspector 

Miss Merrington, Kensington, first woman elected Poor Law Guardian 

Women admitted to degrees and membership of London University 

Miss Elizabeth Hills, first woman to be awarded an Honours Degree (French) at London University 

Miss Alice Cooke first woman to hold a University appointment, as Assistant Lecturer, Victoria 
University, Manchester 

Miss May Abraham and Miss Mary Paterson first women appointed as Factory Inspectors 

Miss Bessie Charles first woman to qualify as an Architect 

Mrs. Garrett-Anderson first woman Mayor (Aldeburgh) 

Countess Markievicz first woman elected to the House of Commons 

Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act opened all public offices, the professions and higher appointments 
in the Civil Service to women 

Viscountess Astor first woman to take her seat in the House of Commons 

First women Magistrates appointed (169 in England, 42 in Scotland and 21 in Wales) 

Oxford University admitted women to degrees and membership of the University 

Dr. Ivy Williams first woman called to English Bar 

Mrs. Annie Swynnerton first woman A.R.A. (in modern times) 

Mrs. Aline Cust first woman awarded diploma of Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 

Mrs. Crofts first woman member of Law Society 

Miss Ethel Watts first woman to pass final examination of Institute of Chartered Accountants 

Miss Enid Russell-Smith, Miss Alix Kilroy and Miss Mary Smieton first women to pass into Administra- 
tive Grade of the Civil Service by examination on equal terms with men 

Lady Bridgeman first woman Chairman of a political party (National Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations) 

Miss Margaret Bondfield first woman Cabinet Minister 

Miss Amy Johnson first woman to gain Air Ministry’s Ground Engineer’s Licence 

Dame Laura Knight first woman R.A. 

Mrs. Eveline Lowe first woman Chairman of L.C.C. 

Miss Anne Loughlin first woman to preside at Trades Union Congress 

Dr. Charity Taylor first woman appointed a Prison Governor 

Miss Sybil Campbell first woman Stipendiary Magistrate 

Mrs. Kathleen Lonsdale and Miss Marjory Stephenson first women Fellows of the Royal Society 

Marriage Bar abolished in the Civil Service 

Foreign Service opened to women—Miss Monica Milne first woman to pass into it 

Cambridge University admitted women to degrees and membership of the University 


Continued on page 27 
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‘EVIL COMMUNICATIONS,’ &C. 
SCENE—Mrs Lyon Hunter’s Drawing-Room, during a Lecture on ‘Women’s 
Rights’. 
Modest Youth (in a whisper, to Young Lady looking for a Seat). ‘ER—EXCUSE 


ME, BUT DO. YOU BELIEVE: IN: THE EQUALITY OF) THE SEXES, 
MISS WILHELMINA?’ 


Young Lady. ‘MOST CERTAINLY I DO, MR JONES.’ 


Modest Youth. ‘HAW! IN THAT CASE OF COURSE I NEEDN’T GIVE 
YOU UP MY CHAIR?’ 


18.12.1875 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY FEMALE 

Father of the Family. ‘COME, DEAR; WE SO SELDOM GO OUT TOGETHER NOW— 

CAN'T YOU TAKE US ALL TO THE PLAY TONIGHT?’ 

Mistress of the House, and M.P. ‘HOW YOU TALK, CHARLES! DON’T YOU SEE 

THAT I AM TOO BUSY, I HAVE A COMMITTEE TO-MORROW MORNING, AND I HAVE 
MY SPEECH ON THE GREAT CROCHET QUESTION TO PREPARE FOR THE EVENING,’ 


Punch Almanack 1853 
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Advancement of Women in Public Life and Professions—contd. 


1948 
1948 
1951 


Miss Margaret Henderson Kidd first woman K.C. 

Professor Lillian Penson first woman elected Vice-Chancellor of a University (London) 

Miss Mary Hollowell first woman Coroner (N. Suffolk) 

Dame Evelyn Sharp appointed Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Housing and Local Government 

Dr. Mary Woodall appointed Director of Birmingham City Museum and Art Gallery 

Miss Rose Heilbron, Q.C. appointed Recorder of Burnley 

Miss Hilda Harding appointed first woman Bank Manager (Barclays) 

Baroness Swanborough (Dowager Marchioness of Reading), Baroness Wootton of Abinger, Baroness 
Elliott of Harwood and Baroness Ravensdale first women Life Peeresses 

Equal Pay accorded to women in Civil Service, Local Government Employment, Teaching, etc. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lane appointed first woman County Court Judge (Edmonton, Middlesex) 

Miss Barbara Salt appointed first woman Ambassador (unable to take up appointment through ill- 
health) 

The Dowager Viscountess St. Davids (Baroness Strange of Knokin) first peeress in her own right to 
take her seat in the House of Lords 

Miss Sara Barker first woman to be appointed National Agent of Labour Party 

Women made eligible for admission to Order of St. Michael and St. George 

Dame Nancy Parkinson, D.C.M.G. first woman admitted to this Order 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lane first woman High Court Judge 

Lady Donaldson first woman elected to Common Council of the City of London 

Mrs. Florence Nagle granted Trainers’ Licence by Jockey Club 

Dame Kathleen Lonsdale, first woman President, British Association 

First five women (other than harpist) admitted to Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 

Women admitted for the first time to Royal Academy Dinner 

Miss Ann Mallalieu first woman President of the Cambridge Union in May 

Miss Geraldine Jones first woman President of Oxford Union in December 

Miss Gillian Cazalet, first British woman to become an airline captain 


Justice? Or Prejudice? 


Fifty years after women over 30 won the vote, why have women still not 


‘won full equality with men, at work, in public life and in law? 


Is it because of masculine prejudice? Or are women themselves to blame? 


The issue is discussed—and some answers suggested -in the newly revised edition 
of “justice or Prejudice?”, the report of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs on inequalities between the sexes in Britain. 


COPIES CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE GENERAL SECRETARY, NATIONAL 


‘FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


54 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.I. Price: 3s. 6d. (postage 6d. extra). 


AM 


The National Council for the Single 
Woman and her Dependants Limited 


PRESIDENT; DAME FLORA Rosson, D.B.E. 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. R. MARY WEBSTER. 


Many single women shoulder the three-fold responsi- 


bility of running a home, caring for an elderly 
dependent relative, and going out to work. Many 
have given up prospects of promotion, financial 
security, an independent life of their own, even the 


chance of an occasional night out and an annual 
holiday, so that their dependants can live their old 


t h e g r eate st age in their home surroundings. 


The National Council provides a centre of help and 
advice for single women, studies legislation affecting 


e ‘ ae : : 
their financial position, campaigns for suitable 
n ame | n housing, easier mortgages, increased domiciliary 
services, promotes holiday relief and “‘sitter-in”’ 


services, undertakes research, circulates a bi-monthly 
Oo Oo Newsletter. 


Over 2,000 requests for information, advice and 
guidance were received this year. 


Donations, covenants, enquiries to N.C.S.W. Ltd., 
166 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





| SOCIETY FOR THE MINISTRY 


OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 


(Interdenominational) 











The winning of the franchise did much to raise the “status of women’”’ in society 
and state. In most spheres now their opportunities are comparable with those of 
men. 


BUT in the Church women are, for the most part, still debarred from exercising a 
ministry for which, experience has shown they are well fitted. 


Some branches of the Church have recognised this and ordain women on the same 
terms as men. Others are seriously considering how better to make use of their 
gifts. 


If you believe that, as members of the ordained ministry, women would have a 
positive contribution to make to the welfare of the Church, now is the time to voice 
your opinion. 


You are invited to join the above society and to write to the Secretary, 
93 Hatherley Court, W.2z. 
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Miss Sylvia Pankhurst speaking in the East End at the Bow and Bromley by-election in November 1912 
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Avon Cosmetics — 
brings you beauty 


Choose from Avon’s range of over 300 
cosmetics and toiletries. 

Your Avon Representative brings 
them to your home. 


342 AVON COSMETICS 


“Nor NEW YORK: LONDON - PARIS 





Women are inthe lead! 
Come & see 


Margaret Burton in 
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The British musical at the 


WESTMINSTER 
THEATRE [8320388 





The wonderful world 
of colour 
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Dyes of London 
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AMPLE EVENING PARKING 
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CREDITS 


The Status of Women Committee would like to record 
their gratitude to the following for their help:— 


J. Curwen & Sons Ltd. for their permission to reproduce the 
words and music of the ‘‘March of Women.” 


The Fawcett Society for their permission to reproduce 
photographs and material from their archives. 


The London Museum for their permission to reproduce 
photographs from their collection of Suffragette material 
and Miss F. Davis, Assistant Keeper of the Museum. 


The Proprietors of Punch for their permission to reproduce 
the cartoons. 


Alderman Mrs. Lyndal Evans, J.P., Chief Steward and all the 
ladies who have volunteered to act as stewards. 


Mr. Roger Fulford, Miss Moira Keenan and Lord Sorenson for 
their contributions to the Brochure. 


Dr. W. S. Lloyd Webber, D.Mus., F.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., 
F.L.C.M., Hon. R.A.A.M.; Director, London College of Music; 
Professor of Theory and Composition, Royal College of 
Music; Musical Director, Central Hall, Westminster. 
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Miss Joan Milford, Soloist. 
The Advertisers. 
The British Red Cross Society, Westminster Branch. 


All who have written expressing interest, to Dame Joan 
Vickers and the Status of Women Committee. 


Dillon’s University Bookshop for organising the book display 
at the Celebration. The books here represent a tiny fraction 
of the 75,000 different titles stocked at:— 

Dillon’s University Bookshop Ltd., 1, Malet Street, W.C.|I. 
Tel. 01-636 7166. 


The Dutch Counter, I11, Walton Street, $.W.3. Tel: KNI 
0870 for donating the flowers. 


McCorquodale & Co. Ltd., McCorquodale House, 190, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. for printing this Brochure. 


Public Relations Consultants, Mrs. Heather McConnell and 
Mrs. Pamela Lewis, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Tel. 01-493 3710/ 
6420. 
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MILL.’S LOGIC; OR, FRANCHISE FOR FEMALES 


‘PRAY CLEAR THE WAY, THERE, FOR THESE-A-PERSONS.’ 


30.3.1867 
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McCORQUODALE 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING GROUP 


The name for Quality and Service 
throughout Gt. Britain and Overseas 


FOR ALL YOUR PRINTING AND STATIONERY, CONTACT 


McCORQUODALE & CO. LTD., Sales Division, 
190 Fleet Street : London: E.C.4 Tel: 01-242 9747 


GROUP HEAD OFFICE: McCORQUODALE HOUSE -: BASINGSTOKE -: HANTS. TELEPHONE OBK 6 5811 


Ideas have changed 
since 1853. But Tullis Russell 
paper hasn’t. It’s still 
the best made. 
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Election scene 1853 by Cruickshanks. The ghts of women or the effects of female enfranchisement. 
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